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Johnson and in the stress laid by them upon minor blemishes. John-
son, it is true, is good enough to say that the play is,
" with all its absurdities, very entertaining." Warburton,
also, is eulogistic in spite of " the meanness of the fable,
and the extravagant conduct of it." We need not per-
haps wonder at these prosaic commentators making so
much of so little, but it causes considerable surprise that
even greater censure should be dealt out by such poets

Dryden, as Dryden and Pope. In his essay at the end of the
Second Part of the Conquest of Granada, the former,
referring to Shakespeare and Fletcher, laments "the
lameness of their plots, many of which . . . were made
up of some ridiculous incoherent story, which in one play
many times took up the business of an age. I suppose
I need not name Pericles, Prince of Tyre, nor the histori-
cal plays of Shakespeare, besides many of the rest, as
The Winter's Tale, Love's Labour's Lost, Measure for Measure,
which were either grounded on improbabilities, or afc
least so meanly written, that the comedy neither caused
your mirth, nor the serious part your concernment."

Pope, By Pope, himself an editor of Shakespeare, it is even
conjectured that in The Winter's Tale, as in the case of
other plays, "only some characters, single scenes, or
perhaps a few particular passages, were of his hand."
The enormities which aroused such contemptuous criti-
cism are of two kinds. One is the violation of the unities
of time and place; the other consists in anachronisms
and geographical blunders, such as those of giving
Bohemia a sea-shore and making Delphi an island,
blunders in which, as in the violation of the unities,

the unities:  Shakespeare merely followed Greene.    As to Shake-

hypothesis,   speare's disregard of the unities, Gervinus is of opinion